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The following Letter was written, as will be ap- 
parent, with the unreserved freedom of a private 
communication, and may perhaps be read with more 
pleasure, if not with more indulgence, on that 
account. It is not necessary to detail the circum- 
stances which have led to its publication so long 
after its date, except to state that, while it takes 
place with the entire concurrence of the person to 
whom it is addressed, the author alone is respon- 
sible for the statements and sentiments contained, 
whether in the Letter itself (now somewhat ex- 
panded), or in the Appendix. It will be observed 
that this Letter consists of two parts, of which the 
former records, in a brief summary, the author's 
judgment on the " Revised Code." Little that is 
wholly new can now be brought forward on this 
theme, but there is a certain value in independent 
confirmation, and even simple iteration is not with- 
out its use. The second part of the Letter points 
to a topic of more abiding interest, the state and 
progress of public opinion as connected with the 
education of the lower classes, and in particular 
with the training of the Elementary Schoolmaster. 
This will form the subject of a separate Tract by 
the same author, now nearly prepared for the press. 
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LETTER, 



St. Mark's College, Chelsea, 
Sept. 30th, 1861. 

My i>ear John, 

As a member of the late Educational 
Commission, you have doubtless considered, with 
some attention, the recent measure of the Privy 
Council, to which your voluminous and valuable 
Keport has furnished, ' at least, the plea and oc- 
casion. 

What do you think of "it ? The various grants 
to St. Mark's College will in all probability be 
diminished by more than £800; and though, toge- 
ther with the money, we may give up the cor- 
responding advantages, — for instance, well-paid 
teachers, contenting ourselves with what can be 
got, or kept, at a much lower rate of remuneration, 
— ^yet there will remain at the least from £300 to 
£400 to be made up annually, how we can, or done 
without. The funds of the National Society will 
also, it appears, be lessened by the annual grant of 
£1000, hitherto appropriated to the support of its 
Training Colleges. Hence a serious deficiency will 
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arise, which there is little hope of making good, 
either by increased subscriptions, or by the recep- 
tion of pupils, other than Queen's scholars, on re- 
munerative terms. 

It is further believed that the tendency and pro- 
bable eflFect of the measure, will be to lower ^he 
standard of the instruction hitherto aflForded in the 
College. It may even limit the ordinary period of 
training to a single year. In whatever degree 
these results are brought to pass, the education by 
which the Students are prepared for their mission 
will in my judgment be proportionally deteriorated. 

When I look on the body of young men by whom 
I am surrounded, and consider what they are, 
morally, religiously, and intellectually, with the 
probable, taken as a whole the certain eflFect of 
their lives and labours, in the sphere, or spheres, 
in which they will move, I cannot but regard the 
present aspect of aflFairs with grave dissatisfaction. 

With the prosperity of the Training College 
that of the Elementary School is closely connected ; 
but with the prosperity of the Elementary School 
that of the Training School is inseparably bound 
up. How will the Revised Code aflFect the Ele- 
mentary School ? 

It will doubtless diminish the money grants to 
each school generally, if not universally ; but not in 
equal proportion. All, or nearly all, will lose some- 
thing ; very many schools a great deal, and this in 
the direct ratio of their need. The greater the 
diflBculty, the less the help. It will discourage the 
instruction both of the younger and of the older 
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children, where most encouragement is wanted. It 
will aggravate the responsibilities, lessen the means, 
and weaken the authority of the managers. It will 
increase the invidiousness, the difficulty, and the 
expense of inspection to an indefinite extent. It 
will confirm, not relax, the dependency of the 
country upon the central government both for aid 
and guidance, while it renders the aid less efibctual, 
and the guidance less beneficial — not to say posi- 
tively hurtful. It ministers aid not in accordance 
with total, but with partial results, which it mea- 
sures by a barely practicable, and most delusive 
test. It separates secular from religious studies, : 
thus introducing a false and dangerous principle, 
encouraging the former by bounties while it pro- 
tects the latter only by penalties, inoperative ex- 
cept in extreme cases. 

Such is my judgment. The evidence on which 
it is based is supplied more or less fully by each 
and all of the many remonstrances which are issuing 
from every part of the country *. 

The present system is said to be objectionable 
in principle. Is there any educational principle 
against which, taken alone and without correction, 
no objection can be brought ? Endowment, chari- 
table aid, public subsidy, whether from a single or 



' These remonstrances are drawn up, for the most part, with 
great judgment and moderation, bj persons practically versed 
in the subject on which they treat. Many have appeared since 
this Letter was written. I would refer in particular to Mr. 
Bromby's Letter to Mr. Eobert Lowe, and to Sir James P. 
Kay Shuttleworth's Letter to Lord Granville. 
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from local centres, the unfettered action of de- 
mand and supply, each of these principles is weak 
and faulty in itself, while under certain checks 
and in certain combinations it may be invaluable. 
Now the present scheme is in fact a mixed system, 
a balanced combination of many principles, the 
resultant of various forces * ; constructed with great 
wisdom, and administered from the first vnth much 
skill, and, upon the whole, in a liberal spirit. No 
help can be given without creating some depen- 
dence, and dependence upon a central authority is 
not in itself a good ; but whatever evil may be in 
this has been confined within the narrowest limits. 
The aid afforded has left free play to the religious 
element in education. It has stimulated, not re- 
pressed, private benevolence. It has increased, not 
diminished, the money payments drawn from the 
benefited classes. It has enlarged, and to some 
extent gt^ided, public opinion, yet has left free 
room for individual preference. It has conciliated 
opposition and reconciled disagreement. Its very 
complexity, which calls for, and doubtless admits of 
simplification, though at the worst it would seem to 
be a matter of clerkage and arrangement, indi- 
cates the care with which it is adapted to the vari- 
ous ends which it has to serve, the various needs 
which it has to supply. Simplicity in legislative 
enactment is often but another name for indiscri- 
minate dealing. 

The success of the system, whether measured by 

* See Appendix, Note A. 
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the machinery which it has created, or by the re- 
sults which it has already achieved, is most re- 
markable. Alone, or conjointly with the National 
Society, it has brought up the supply of school 
buildings almost to a level with the need; and 
acrimonious indeed must be that criticism which 
can impute it as a fault that these structures tend 
to ornament, rather than to disfigure the land. It 
has provided these schools with a living machinery 
of instruction and supervision altogether without a 
parallel, both in extent and efficiency. It has en- 
couraged the improvement and facilitated the supply 
of school apparatus. And, as a first result, it has 
helped to briiig up the at tendance of school chil- 
dren to the highest per centage upon the popula- 
tion ever attained without compulsory measures in 
any European community, powerfully seconding, in 
this as in other respects, the effi)rts of the '^ Na- 
tional" and other school societies. The ultimate 
result produced, or to be produced, is still an open 
question, which, I doubt not, will in the end be 
determined favourably : but it is a great work to 
have provided such an array of means; to have 
brought about so many conditions of success. 

Any how, it was, and is, a necessity. In no age, 
and in no country has any class — least of all the 
lowest — been educated without aid, whether from 
endowment, special privilege, private benevolence, 
or public subvention. Education is not, any more 
than religion, a mere commodity, nor can it be 
regulated exclusively by economic laws. Something 
is ever needed both to stimulate voluntary effort 
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and to uphold it. What must this something be ? 
The educational endowments of England are either 
preoccupied, or require to be remodelled, and in 
many cases recruited. When very small, they act 
as a hindrance, rather than as a help. Private 
charity has been taxed well niffh to the utmost, and 
though invaluable as an aid, is not always the wisest 
regulator of its own bounty. Special privilege, so 
powerfully operative in the education of the upper 
classes, and through the system of competitive 
examination now exerting a yet wider influence, 
can hardly be applied in this country to the lower 
walks of industrial life, and, at any rate, presup- 
poses the means of education already provided. 
Nothing remains but to call forth, and direct these 
resources, by the judicious application of public 
money. The voluntary eflFbrts which we shall thus 
stimulate will render these aids more and more 
eflFectual. 

And any how, whatever may be the intrinsic evils 
or accidental defects of the old system, they are 
perpetuated and aggravated in the new. If there 
be any liability to bureaucratic dictation, the new 
system dictates in eflFect the entire course of school 
instruction. If the position of the master be 
thought too independent now, what will happen 
when the whole of his income depends upon the 
money produce of the School? He must be left 
in still greater independence to manage it as he 
pleases '. If the managers interfere with his pro- 

^ See Appendix, Note B. 
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fits, they will have to make good the difference. 
If the visit of the Inspector is sometimes, even 
now, regarded with apprehension, how will it then 
be looked upon, when the solvency of the School 
depends upon his judgment, determined, not by 
a fair estimate of the management, but by a cer- 
tain class of results, over which the managers, 
including the master, can have but a limited con- 
trol, results which may appear to be slight, when 
they have been produced by a high degree of skill 
and industry? These inconveniences, trifling or 
imaginary as I believe them to be at present, were 
once held by many, and are still held by some, 
to be of sufficient weight to render a connexion 
with the Privy Council undesirable. Under the 
proposed system they will be grave indeed. 

And yet again ; — the existing system is an " ac- 
complished fact." It is in actual operation, and 
though it is far indeed from having had a full 
trial, yet we are in a condition to judge both of its 
merits and defects. Its merits are neither so small, 
nor its defects so gross and irremediable, as to 
justify its displacement by a new and untried 
system, so little approved by practical educationists, 
as that with which we are now threatened. 

Lastly, it has created, with the consent and 
authority of the whole nation, as represented in 
Parliament, an immense complexus of interests 
believed to be vested in the persons by whom the 
advantages in question have been duly earned. It 
is intimated in the Report, and ample use has been 
made of the admission, that these persons have no 
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claim upon the Government for compensation in 
case these advantages are withdrawn. If nothing 
more be meant by this, than that they have no legal 
claim, but must submit their case for equitable con- 
sideration, well and good. But if it be meant that 
their claim may in honour and in equity be 
simply repudiated, — that an inconvenient obstacle 
may thus quickly and cheaply be removed, in the 
event of a new system being introduced, — I am far 
indeed from attributing such an intention to the 
Commissioners, but if the words of their Report 
unhappily bear this translation, — then I cannot but 
entertain, and dare not but express, a very different 
opinion. Every pupil-teacher in the elementary 
School, every student in the Training College, has 
taken upon himself certain obligations, on a certain 
implied understanding, undeniably entertained by 
both parties, and in very many cases determining 
his choice in selecting his way of life. Certain de- 
finite prospects have been held out to him, so surely 
supposed to be permanent, that on entering the 
Training College he was taught to consider himself 
bound to follow, for an indefinite period, the calling 
to which those prospects were attached, all other 
callings, as far as possible, being closed against 
him. Civil appointments under Government were 
avowedly placed out of his reach by the Privy 
Council itself as inconsistent with his engagements. 
He was even advised, most properly, by the Go- 
vernment Inspectors, to insure his life in consi- 
deration of these prospects; and that no doubt 
might exist as to the intontioii of Government in 
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this matter, he was promised a retiring pension 
after a certain long period of service. Does not 
all this amount to a constructive agreement ? 
I cannot say how such a case would be argued in 
the Court of Chancery as between two individuals ; 
but I am very sure how it would be ruled in a 
court of conscience. And what is the alleged pre- 
sumption on the other side ? That the payments 
are made by annual grant from Parliament — as if 
this imparted into the transaction an element of 
insecurity ; or as if the equitable claims of a British 
subject could be entrusted any where more safely 
than to a British House of Commons. Do the 
officers of our Army and Navy, retired, or on 
service, feel any uneasiness on this account * ? 

The operation of the Revised Code may possibly 
be arrested, modified, or set aside \ What I fear 
more is the revived obstructiveness of public 
opinion manifested in recent periodical literature, 

* See Appendix, Note C. 

' The measure has been arrested, and there can scarcely be 
a doubt that it will be modified : Will it be withdrawn P The 
Code exhibits some blunders in detail, so obvious and so easy 
of removal that they seem to invite a compromise. But the 
evil of the measure is radical. So long as the Government aid 
to schools is limited to the so-called " payment for results," the 
root of the mischief will remain. Some modifications of the 
existing system may, indeed, be necessary, or desirable. If 
these were well considered, if they were not carried into effect 
without due notice, if existing rights were respected, and if no 
new and dangerous principle were introduced,! should be the last 
f to counsel any factious opposition on the part of educationists, 

- 1 on the score of some partial and temporary inconvenience. 
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and in the occasional speeches of public men, with 
the false data, and falser inferences by which it is 
supported ; and for this the Report, though it may 
well refuse to acknowledge the Revised Code, is, to 
some extent, responsible ®. 

The points upon which public opinion has been 
misled are, First, the extent, and, still more, the 
cause' of the actual defects in popular elementary 
education at the present time. Secondly, the bear- 
ing of the actual system of training on the effi- 
ciency of the Teachers. 

As regards the first head, any gross defect is 
inconsistent with the tabulated Reports of the In- 
spectors themselves. It may, however, be freely con- 
ceded that large numbers ' of the children who pass 
through our schools cannot read, write, and cipher 
well, cannot even read well^ or to much purpose. 
Is this because they are ill-taught, or may it not be 
fairly attributed to other causes well known to 
every enquirer ? The eflFect of the teaching must 
be tested, not by the absolute, but by a comparative 
result. Are the schools better now than before the 
present system was in operation ? I answer, better 
in a most satisfactory degree. Thirty years ago I 
imported from Exeter the head teacher of the 

® See Appendix, Note D. 

' If the number be rated at " three-fourtbs," a high standard 
must have been taken, otherwise I cannot but believe that the 
proportion is greatly overrated. However, to teach an entire 
population to read sufficiently well to make an intelligent use of 
books, would be a great and unparalleled achievement, and it 
need be no matter of surprise that it has not yet been accom- 
plished. 
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Exeter Central School, recommended to me as a 
Schoolmaster, a youth of nineteen; I had to buy 
him a spelling-book, but soon found the case 
hopeless. What must have been the state of the 
school, of which this was the " consummate 
flower?" Twenty years ago the paid monitors 
of a large school, under a highly-paid master, 
were sent up to compete for a scholarship at St. 
Mark's, youths of fifteen and sixteen years of age. 
Mr. Brookfield's famous specimens of memoriter 
writing-out would have been put to shame by their 
performances.. In writing out the Creed, they 
could not even separate the words. What must 
the school have been ? 

But perhaps the masters of these schools were 
too highly educated for their work! I have ex- 
amined some scores of them, and I assure you 
their attainments would have satisfied " the wisest 
aunt " that ever deprecated the spread of over-edu- 
cation. In testing their acquirements, I " sounded 
the very base string of humility." 

Ignorance has had its opportunity. Knowledge 
is now upon trial, and already the improvement has 
been prodigious ; but to expect that a condition of 
semi-barbarism should be removed in half a gene- 
ration, is absurd. Indeed, there are circumstances 
connected with the social condition of the country 
which must make such success, as can be achieved 
by school-teaching alone, very limited ; and yet what 
is done may be inappreciable in value. 

And now I come to the last and heaviest of my 
gravamina. It is not true, it is the reverse of 
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true, that first class- men make inferior elementary 
Schoolmasters. If it were true, it would he no 
objection to the system. The education given at 
the Training School has raised the whole body of 
Schoolmasters, not above their work, but with in- 
calculable benefit both to their respective schools, 
and to the class of society in which they move. It 
is impossible to contemplate the entire result with- 
out admiration, and grateful acknowledgment. 

Whatever standard be adopted a few will rise 
above it, while many fall below it. If a low stan- 
dard be taken, the many below will be below their 
work ; whereas, on the showing of our opponents, 
it is only the few who rise above it. But they do 
Twt rise above it, in the sense of being unfit for it, 
or neglecting it. The great majority are most 
efficient Schoolmasters, in the charge of the best 
and largest schools. It is undoubtedly true that of 
these first class men, a certain per centage rise to 
a higher range of work. They become Organizing 
Masters, Normal Masters, or Tutors of Training 
Colleges, or even Chaplains and Principals, it is 
believed, with the best results. In the colonies 
they rise to the higher posts of missionary and 
colonial education. Middle school education has 
also been assisted in the same way. St. Mark's 
College is supposed to lie particularly open to this 
objection, such as it is. Now the fact is, that these 
men have risen to the higher, because they have first 
done pre-eminently well in the lower sphere. Any 
how the community is benefited when useful work, 
of whatever kind, is done efficiently by men who 
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have been educated at less than the average cost; 
and, more particularly, popular education is bene- 
fited in most cases directly, by special work which 
these men are fitted to undertake, but always in- 
directly and largely by the education, taken as a 
whole, of which this is a partial result, and by the 
encouragement and respectability thus extended to 
the entire class of popular instructors. 

The contemptuous criticism with which the Go- 
vernment Examination Papers are often assailed, 
as if National Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses, 
forsooth, had no business to be troubled with such 
subjects, argues a most limited acquaintance with 
the facts of the case, or a very narrow intellectual 
horizon, whether it proceed from, the caste preju- 
dices of the privileged classes, or from the smooth 
side of Democracy's rough tongue. Our business 
is with the poor ! True, but is there no way of ex- 
alting the valleys but by making the hills low? 
May they not both be raised together ? 

A certain man was employed to manage a cider- 
orchard. The cider had been execrably bad, and 
ruinous to the constitution ; nothing but pale faces 
and dragging limbs wherever it was drunk. So he 
sent for new plants, manured freely, and employed 
better methods of cultivation. Well, the cider was 
quite another thing and gave general satisfaction ; 
but, alas ! though the general produce was nothing 
better or worse than good cider-apples, with quite 
sufficient harshness, some of the grafts got to bear 
golden pippins and nonpareils. It is true that these 
improved the general quality of the beverage, so 

B 
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most people thought ; but then they came to be 
considered too good for the cider-press ; so some 
of them were sold for table-fruit at double and 
treble the profit. 

By and by this came to the ears of the owner, 
who took it much amiss, and having sent for the 
manager, he said to him, Sir, I employed you to 
make cider for the country people, whence come 
these golden pippins and nonpareils ? I shall take 
care to check your charge for manure, and do you 
keep clear of those superior grafts. 

So the manure was stinted, and by a careful 
selection of inferior trees they soon got back to the 
old crabs. 

Always, 
My dear John, 

Yours, faithfully and affectionately, 

DERWENT COLERIDGE. 



The Eight Honourable 
Sir John Coleridge. 






APPENDIX. 



NOTE A. 

ON THE SYSTEM OP THE PRIYT COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

The present Scheme is, as a Quarterly Reviewer has remarked, 
*' a combination of voluntary effort, private cliarity, and public 
aid," but it is not on that account " anomalous." The law which 
it obeys is expressed in its professed object, namely, to help the 
country to educate itself. Is this unconstitutional ? Paternal 
government has long been in disrepute with political theorists. 
Perhaps there have been some signs of a reaction in this parti- 
cular. It has been thought that we cannotjquite-^ispense with 
all care oi-fflii dano e from the central go vernment. The Privy 
Council, however, as such, and in so far as it conforms to its 
own idea, if it show something of the solicitude, exerts none of 
the authority of a father. It is not a bureau of instruction 
after any continental model. Strictly speaking it has no will 
nor opinion of its own. It is nothing more than an instrument 
carefully constructed for combining and giving effect to the 
various educational impulses and resources of the country, as they 
actually exist, in conformity with the national will ; the public 
money which is expended in this great and good cause being 
distributed strictly on public grounds, as in the case of sanitary 
improvement or national defence. A national interest is thus 
protected by a national outlay, with this special distinction, that 
it is applied, not merely for the public good, but through the 
instrumentality, and with the concurrent efforts of the parties 
specially benefited. If this picture in any of its parts be 
thought not to correspond with the original, the discrepancy 
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points to a defect which it is the business of Parliament to 
remedy. That the scheme was devised, and for some years ad- 
ministered, by a most able and zealous educationist, happily 
placed in a situation of great influence, may have given a per- 
sonal aspect to its transactions by no means in conformity with 
his own wishes, or properly characteristic of the department 
over which he presided. It will be understood that this note 
refers to general principles rather than to administrative de- 
tails. As an educational overseer the Privy Council cannot 
but exercise a certain guidance, controlled, however, by public 
opinion, — guidance from which, together with some inconve- 
nience, much good has arisen and more may be expected. 



NOTE B. 



ON THE INDEPENDENCE OE THE SCHOOLMASTEB. 

It has been intimated to me that among school-managers 
not a few would gladly see the schoolmaster placed in a condi- 
tion of greater dependence. I trust that I may be permitted 
without offence to combat this feeling. As it is, he is de- 
pendent upon the signature of the managers both for the pay- 
ment of his grants and for his recommendation to fresh employ- 
ment. What greater power can be desired ? The money-value 
of the master's certificate has indeed tended to give him a cer- 
tain consideration. It is one among its many advantages. He 
carries a portion of his emolument with him, and is thus enabled 
to raise, in effect, the available income of his school. Under 
the new system he will be tempted to look exclusively to the 
numbers and favourable circumstances of his scholars. ISTow 
he can take a small school, or a school under difficulty. He 
is better off, and so, as a rule, better thought of in his neigh- 
bourhood. All this is as it should be. It is not desirable that he 
should be a mere tool. If he be so accounted and so treated, 
he will neither do his work so faithfully nor so well. 

To the clergy as a body the obligation of the schoolmaster 
is incalculable. He receives from them, speaking generally, 
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the kindest treatment, and the most generous support. To 
them he is indebted ultimately for the position which he 
holds, and, often directly, always indirectly, for much of the 
education which enables him to fill it. He is trained to act 
with and under them ; under, but also with them. I fuUy be- 
lieye that this relation is for the most part maintained with mutual 
satisfaction by both parties. Exceptions may occur in which the 
schoolmaster is much in fault. It is to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that when a collision arises, it is very rarely with the elder 
clergy, and that the schoolmaster brings with him an amount of 
experience and technical knowledge not always to be over- 
ridden with advantage, by the youth and inexperience of bis 
clerical superior. Forbearance on the one part will procure 
respect on the other. 



NOTE C. 

ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE GOVEENMENT AND THE 

SOHOOLMASTEB. 

The connexion subsisting between the Government and the 
Certificated Schoolmaster is a virtual contract, the terms of 
which are determined by the understanding which can be 
proved to have obtained between the parties. A distinct 
offer has been made. The schoolmaster has been induced to 
prepare himself from an early age for a certain service, to 
which certain specified advantages were understood to be per- 
manently attached. No other understanding was possible, 
first because the service was required to be permanent, and 
secondly, because it involved permanent consequences, and 
would not have been undertaken if the inducement had been un- 
derstood to be precarious. This inducement may now be with- 
drawn, but the reasonable expectation which it has raised must 
be made good to those by whom the offer has been actually ac- 
cepted. If the schoolmasters as a body were to throw up their 
trusts, would they not be held to have played the Government 
false ? Does not the Government require from the schoolmaster 
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whom it has assisted to educate, a repayment of its outlay, as the 
price of an honourable release from his engagements ; and shall 
the Government be acquitted of false dealing, if it break loose 
&om its engagements to the schoolmaster without a similar 
compensation? It is vain to plead that the service of the 
schoolmaster is already due in requital for the cost of his edu- 
cation, independently of other conditions. This education was 
neither offered nor accepted for its own independent value, 
great as this may be, but as a preparation for a certain spe- 
cified service, attended by certain specified advantages. It was 
not education, as such, that was offered, but training, the value 
of which was held to consist in the prospects which it was un- 
derstood to hold out, in connexion with a particular service. 
Neither can the fulfilment of the expectations thus raised be 
evaded by giving up the corresponding claim of service. For the 
schoolmaster cannot be placed in statu quo. He has given his 
time, which cannot be recalled, for a particular object. He has 
probably lost his opportunity for entering another way of life. 
He has certainly lost the start of many years. His choice may 
have lain between some lucrative appointment, and the career 
held out to him by the Government ; not to mention that his 
training has been partly at his own expense, and may have 
cost himself in money, or in money's worth, as much as it has 
cost the Government. The Government is in fact as much, 
and as little indebted to the schoolmaster, as the schoolmaster 
to the Government. Each is bound by the terms of his agree- 
ment. Individual schoolmasters may have been guilty of 
breach of faith, or may have been justified by particular circum- 
stances, such as failing health, in releasing themselves from 
their bond. Such a liability must have entered into the original 
understanding, and such cases are exceptional. The body at 
large are true to their engagements, and are entitled to those 
rewards of their service which they have been encouraged to 
expect. Or will it be alleged that a fair equivalent is offered 
to the schoolmaster, and that he will be no loser by the 
change ? It might be replied that whether this be true or no, 
the one party can hardly free itself from its engagement with- 
out the consent, and against the will of the other ; but it is not 
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true. The prospect of an equivalent salary, even if it were 
certain, would by no means replace the advantages at present 
enjoyed, when the schoolmaster receives a portion of his salary 
as an honourable distinction, free from risk, and may take this 
portion along with him from school to school. But it is not 
certain that he will receive an equivalent salary ; it is not even 
probable, except perhaps in the case of the most taJeing masters, 
when engaged in the largest and most lucrative schools. For 
the great majority of certificated schoolmasters, in the vast 
majority of situations, there is no such prospect. Even if the 
general body of schoolmasters should be eventually benefited, 
which is only possible, after a lapse of years, and under a com- 
plete change of circumstances, yet the agreement has been 
made, not with the body collectively, but with each individual ; 
and every individual is aggrieved, who sufiers loss by the 
change. 

If indeed the change were really demanded by public conve- 
nience, the contract might doubtless be set aside by authority 
of Parliament, without wrong; — due compensation being made 
for the interests thus violently disturbed ; but every principle 
of equity, every precedent of British legislation, demands that 
the compensation be ample. 



NOTE D. 

ON THE BEPOBT OP THE OOMMISSIONEBS. 

An Edinburgh Eeviewer sums up the views of the Com- 
missioners, which he indorses with his approbation, in the fol- 
lowing words : '^ The Commissioners are of opinion that the de- 
fects of the present system may all be classed under four heads. 
1. The excessive expenditure thrown on the central revenue for 
local objects. 2. The difficulty of assisting so large a number 
of schools without such expenditure. 3. The defective teach- 
ing of elementary subjects. 4. The complicated business of the 
education department, which would be unmanageable if the 
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present system became national." These words are taken from 
the Eeport with some variations and omissions. My answer is 
addressed to the Eeport itself, as well as to its popular expo- 
nent, who is not fully supported by his authority. 

To the first head I reply, that the expenditure will be deemed 
excessive only by those who either undervalue the object, or 
doubt its attainment, or think that it can be attained more 
cheaply, none of which considerations enter into the objection. 
The expenditure is said to be excessive, as " thrown on the 
central revenue for local objects." The Eeport says, " chiefly 
local." But the objects are not local in the sense of the 
objection. They are strictly national. A garrison is main- 
tained in a citadel, not for the protection of the adjoining 
town as such, though it effects this object, but as a means 

(of national protection. Every good school is a citadel of 
national defence against worse foes than inaiirgeBtrmechanics 
or invading Gauls, though it is no mean defence against these. 
Viewed in its bearings not only on the common weal, but on 
the common wealth, the outlay repays itself many times over. 
Besides, the local is swallowed up in the universal when the 
loci are indeflnitely numerous, the whole being made up of all 
its parts. The Commissioners themselves look forward to a 
time when the system shall become national ; as in purpose, so 
in extent — a garrison in every town, and in every village. 

Sewerage and water-supply, the dispensary and the vestry- 
hall,, these are indeed objects ** chiefly local," but to whatever 
locality aid is given towards the education of the school, we are 
helping to keep the life-blood pure which is to circulate through 
the whole body. 

The liability of the grant to large and indeflnite extension, 
as well by the spread of the system, as by relaxation of its 
provisions, is also considered by the Commissioners. Such a 
Uability may exist, but may be capable of control. The present 
rate of increase is slow, and a limit has been fixed upon proba- 
ble grounds by more than one competent authority, within 
which it may be kept, provision being made for all that it has 
yet to accomplish in the way of educational aid and encourage- 
ment. 
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The second objection, as here stated, seems to answer itself. 
The expenditure is justified by its admitted necessity. The 
Eeport, however, speaks of "small" and "poor schools,*' 
in connexion with "apathetic districts." These indeed present 
a difficulty not yet overcome. Tet even here much is to be 
expected from the progress of public opinion, an onward cur- 
rent, though with occasional eddies. May we not hope that the 
landed proprietors, like so many of the great manufacturers, 
may yet be brought to extend a more liberal support to the 
schools with which they are connected by residence or pro- 
perty, whether from a sense of duty or a perception of the in- 
terest which they have in the matter, and would not this be 
better than any local tax, even if it could be levied without 
local management, or even if local management could be de- 
prived of its secularizing tendency ? School Unions again have 
been formed in some places with complete success, and other 
plans may be devised which even as temporary makeshifts may 
yet keep education afloat where it is now stranded. Assuredly 
the Revised Code will not dispense with this necessity. Mean- 
wUle the present system is yearly increasing its area, and is far 
from having reached the limit of its expansion. We have yet ' /' 

to learn how far it may be necessary to supplement its action. 

The tliird charge, by far the most serious of the four, is not 
established. It appears on evidence that the elementary in- 
struction given in our schools is far from so deficient as has 
been generally represented, and that it is constantly improving. 
The fourth difficulty, supposiag it to exist in all its force 
is confessedly not insuperable. As time goes on, much which 
is now said to require adjustment or explanation will have 
become matters of routine, and may be left to subordinate 
management. Fart of the business connected with the working 
of the system arises out of its extension, as distinguished from 
its extent. This must gradually diminish. The central ma- 
chinery will bear a diminishing ratio to the work performed. 

Doubtless the eminent persons by whom the education depart- 
ment is conducted may be well content to be relieved from the 
responsibility, not to say the odium, of distributing at their 
own discretion so large an amount of public money. A con- 
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siderable range of administrative freedom must indeed be re- 
served, and, for my own part, I entertain no jealousy as to the 
manner in which it is likely to be exercised. I am grateful for 
the general direction which the business of education has 
hitherto received from the Privy Council, though in particulars 
it has not always accorded with my own judgment. I con- 
fidently leave the further prosecution of the work in the same 
hands. But the conditions and rules according to which the 
grant is to be disbursed must be settled and fixed by parlia- 
mentary sanction. This is the one thing needful. 
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